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The Minnesota Teen-Age Code 


The Governor’s Advisory Council on Children and 
Youth, Room 129, State Office Building, St. Paul 1, Minn., 
sponsors and promotes a Teen-Age Code. At the Gover- 
nor’s Conference on Children and Youth a code was sug- 
gested. One was drafted after studying codes that were 
in use in communities in Minnesota and other states. It 
was then sent to 370 teen-agers. They made numerous 
recommendations for revision, and were generally en- 
thusiastic in their response. The Governor’s Advisory 
Council on Children and Youth agreed to call it to the 
attention of youth and community leaders and to recom- 
mend that people of communities adopt the code drafted 
or one of their own. Copies are available from the Gover- 
nor’s Advisory Council at the address above. 

The code is actually in two parts, one for those in junior 
high school, the other for those in senior high school. 
Excerpts from the latter are here quoted: 

“The Minnesota Teen-Age Code is a set of guiding 
principles developed to help achieve cooperation among 
parents and students for a safe and acceptable program 
of social activities for young people... . 

“It is imperative that groups of parents and teen-agers 
work out these agreements for themselves. The Teen-Age 
Code, rather than substituting for family - made rules, 
should stimulate discussion on these issues and be a spring- 
board from which family agreements may be reached. . . . 

“As young people mature, they desire more freedom. 
They usually welcome directions, but they resent arbitrary 
orders. Because of group pressures, young people are 
often placed in difficult situations. They want and need 
the understanding support of their parents. 

“Many parents need fortification to combat the pressure, 
exerted by the plea of their young people that ‘everybody 
does it.’ Also, teen-agers need protection from adults who 
impose unreasonable standards. 

“It is believed that this Code can serve its purpose best 
in those communities where it stimulates discussion and 
agreements. It should form the basis for working rela- 
tionships between youth and adults, subject to periodic 
review and evaluation, and should help parents and chil- 
dren set up their own standards. 

“Basic Rule: 
Parents should know where their sons and daughters 
are while away from home, what they are doing, and 
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with whom they are spending their time. Parents 
should also know what time their young people re- 
turn home. 

“Parent-Youth Planning: 

a. An allowance should be planned together, based on a 
discussion of financial ability, needs, and the manage- 
ment of money. 

b. Family plans should be organized so that: (1) neces- 
sary transportation for all members of the family can 
be provided; and, (2) individual members can be 
reached in case of emergency or change of plans. 

“Home Entertaining : 


The home should be the center of young people’s 
social activity. To accomplish this, the cooperation 
and support of parents is needed. Young people should 
be encouraged to bring friends into the home and to 
accept the invitations to visit the homes of friends. 
Parents should welcome the opportunity to meet their 
sons’ or daughters’ companions and friends. . . . 
“General Dating: 

a. The home should be offered and encouraged as a pos- 
sible place for dating. Parents should cooperate by 
providing an agreeable measure of privacy. Public 
entertainment puts a strain on teen-agers’ allowances. 

b. Dressing according to the occasion makes a person feel 
more comfortable. 

c. Young people and their parents should agree in ad- 
vance on a definite time for return from a date. A 
boy should be given an opportunity to meet the parents 
of the girl and to discuss expected time of arrival at 
home. 

“Hours: 
In deciding on a satisfactory hour for a young person’s 
expected arrival at home from a social engagement, 
two factors have to be considered: (1) What time will 
the affair be over? (2) What is a reasonable amount 
of time to allow for arrival home following the af- 

“Driving : 
Parental consent for the driving privilege should be 
based on: (1) Possession of a driver’s license; (2) 
young people’s proof of ability to control themselves 
and the car; (3) a healthy attitude regarding the 
rights and welfare of others. . . . 

“Drinking : 
Drinking among high school students presents a seri- 
ous problem in which parents and youth must consider 
their responsibilities. Young people confirm that a 
number of parents serve alcoholic beverages (beer, 
wine, and whiskey) to young guests in their homes. 
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It is well known that alcoholic beverages are brought 
to parties by guests, and are served by the guests 
themselves. 

a. No one has the moral or legal right to serve any alco- 
holic beverages to other people’s children. The adult 
who does so may be charged criminally and is directly 
responsible for any of the serious consequences which 
may result. 

b. Minnesota State Law prohibits sale of liquor or 3.2 
beer to minors (under 21 years of age) and forbids 
serving it to them and consumption by them. 

c. Parents should impound any alcoholic beverage which 
is brought to a party and notify the parents of the 
offender. No alcoholic beverages should be accessible 
to young guests. 

d. Young people should understand that it is not a dis- 
grace to decline an alcoholic drink. 

e. Young people should understand that it is foolhardy 
to ride with a driver who is under the influence of 
alcohol, and should instead seek safer means of trans- 
portation.” 


Distribution of Money Income Received 


The median income of a sample of over 3,000 “spending 
units” in the United States was $3,960 in 1955, $3,700 in 
1954, and $3,780 in 1953. “A spending unit consists of all 
related persons living together who pool their incomes. 
Husband and wife and children under 18 living at home 
are always considered to be members of the same spending 
unit. Other related persons in the household are separate 
spending units if they earn more than $15 a week and do 
not pool their incomes.” The figures are from “1956 
Survey of Consumer Finances,” by Mona E. Dingle, in 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, Washington, June, 1956, later 
reprinted by the Federal Reserve Board. 

“From 1947 to 1955 median money income rose 57 per 
cent, and the proportion of persons earning $5,000 or 
more increased about one and one-half times. . . . The 
rise in incomes was offset only in part by a 20 per cent 
rise in consumer prices, as measured by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index.” 

One half of the farm operators included in the sample 
had incomes of less than $2,000, as did 23 per cent of all 
the spending units covered. Those receiving under $2,000 
were mainly “in the lower and upper age brackets.” Of 
the “spending units headed by persons between 25 and 55 
years of age, only one-eighth had incomes below $2,000, 
while nearly one-half had incomes of $5,000 or more.” 

As for the distribution of total money income, the 
upper-income half of the sample of units studied received 
78 per cent of total income reported in 1955; 77 per cent 
in 1954; 77 per cent in 1953; 77 per cent in 1952. The 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1956 (Washing- 
ton, 1956, compiled by the Bureau of the Census), carries 
this series of figures back to earlier years. In 1948 to 
1951, inclusive, the upper-income half of the sample also 
received 77 per cent of total income reported, while in 
1947 they had 79 per cent. For certain earlier years, the 
Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945 
(Washington, 1949), a supplement to the Statistical Ab- 
stract, contains data on distribution of income as compiled 
by the National Industrial Conference Board, New York. 
According to these estimates, p. 15, the upper-income half 
of the recipients had 75.3 per cent of total income in 1934; 
77.1 per cent in 1929; 72.3 per cent in 1921; 73.4 per 
cent in 1918; 75.3 per cent in 1910. These are the only 
years cited in the volume. 


The Statistical Abstract, 1956, previously quoted, gave 
the distribution of income after federal income tax for 
the sample of about 3,000 spending units reporting to the 
Consumer Finances Survey of the Federal Reserve Board 
for the years 1947-54, inclusive. In 1947 the upper-in- 
come half of the units received 77 per cent of the income 
after federal income tax, and 75 per cent in 1954. For 
most intervening years the percentage was 76 per cent. 

At a Conference on Research in National Income and 
Wealth, held in New York in 1939, it was observed that 
“data are deficient in both quantity and quality, that in- 
come is very evenly distributed ... ,” as quoted in Dis- 
tribution of Income in the United States, by Gabriel Kalko, 
a pamphlet (Research Tract No. 5), recently published 
by Student League of Industrial Democracy, 112 E. 19th 
St., New York, N. Y. (Undated). Noting data on income 
distribution for the years 1910-1952, Mr. Kalko states that 
“it is highly questionable whether the essential structure 
of the American economy has been significantly altered. 
... Certainly it is difficult to claim that a transformation 
has occurred in income distribution.” For upper income 
groups control a great proportion of the savings, and 
these also “control the policy-making machinery of the 
corporate and business structure... . 

“Contrary to generally accepted opinion, however, no 
reform movement since 1910 has yet introduced in any 
way a basic movement toward economic equality, at least 
so far as distribution of income before taxes is concerned.” 
Wilson’s New Freedom, Roosevelt’s New Deal, and 
Truman’s Fair Deal have not changed the distribution. 
“Indeed, the United States would be closer to economic 
equality which business so fears, if the income percentages 
existing when Taft was president were prevalent today.” 

Summing up data on income distribution in Britain, 
John Strachey in a current book writes of recent years, 
compared with those prior to World War II, that 
“measures which everybody thought would drastically 
increase the wage-earner’s share of the national income 
have done little more than enable him to hold his own and 
to rise about in step with the general rise in wealth. . . . 
All the vast effort of collective bargaining has done no 
more than prevent their share from dropping.” The 
American edition is Contemporary Capitalism (New York, 
Random House, 1956, $5.00). 


Sample of Census Bureau 


For some years the Bureau of the Census has published 
data on the incomes of persons in the United States, based 
on a sample of about 14,000 families, showing the “dis- 
tribution of persons by income levels.” The figures for 
1955, published in Series P-60, No. 22, November, 1956, 
give considerable information on variations of income in 
accordance with the status of persons, whether they are 
employed full time, or part-time, or are income recipients 
who did not work. 

About four-fifths of the men employed were at work 
on full-time jobs. Their median income was $3,900, “as 
compared with $700 for men who worked only at part- 
time jobs, and $900 for those who were income recipients 
but did not work at all during the year because they were 
retired or disabled, or for other reasons.” Thus one- 
fifth of the men receiving income were in low-income 
brackets because they were not persons fully employed. 

As for women, “about one-half of the 30,000,000 
women with income worked at full-time jobs. Their aver- 
age income was $2,100 in 1955. This compared with $500 
received by women who worked at part-time jobs and $600 
for those who were income recipients but did not work at 
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all.” Thus many of the women who receive income are 
in the low-income category. 

The average income of men in 1955 was $3,400, a gain 
of about $160 in a year. The average income of women 
was $1,100, about the same as for the preceding three 
years. The median income of farm residents has fallen 
about 16 per cent from the post-war peak of 1951. “The 
sharpest gains among men were reported by businessmen 
and sales workers, whose incomes rose, on the average, by 
16 per cent.” 


The report covers money income only. Thus no account 
is taken of the value of the rent or the food produced by 
a farm family. The incomes of men reached an all-time 
high. Twenty-four per cent of the men reported incomes 
of over $5,000 in 1955, compared with only 5 per cent in 
1945. “Previous income reports of the Bureau of the 
Census have indicated that there is a tendency for incomes 
to increase with size of community.” Also, “the incomes 
of non-white men in the South who worked throughout 
the year were far below those received in other regions.” 

“Between 1939 and 1955, the average wage or salary of 
employes has increased more than three-fold, from $800 
to $2,700.” 


Interplay of Many Forces 


“Income distribution is the result of the interplay of 
many forces. No single study can hope to include all 
the factors that are related to that distribution.” Thus 
Herman P. Miller writes in Income of the American 
People (New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1955), a mono- 
graph prepared for the Social Science Research Council, 
in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census. Dr. Miller 
draws on the extensive data on income secured in the 
population censuses of 1940 and 1950, and in annual 
studies of a sample of about 14,000 families. 

He also states that “ethical judgments regarding the 
. . « degree of inequality could therefore be different 
depending upon the factors that create that inequality.” In 
an industrialized society, for example, the upper-income 
groups are different from those in an agricultural nation. 
In the U.S., about three-fourths of the highest income 
recipients among men are “independent professionals 
(doctors, dentists, lawyers, etc.), businessmen or mana- 
gerial workers.” The inclusion of large numbers of 
women as income recipients, with receipts lower than those 
of men, “adds considerably to the lopsidedness (skew- 
ness) of the income curve....” The farm population re- 
ceives a substantial portion of its income from non-farm 
sources and some, from non-cash sources. “Geographic 
location affects both the level and the source of income.” 
The non-white industrial worker is still generally restricted 
to the lower paid jobs in our economy.” 

Comparing wage and salary income only between 1940 
and 1950, Dr. Miller states that “the greatest relative gains 
were made by the lowest paid occupations, and the smallest 
relative gains were made by the highest paid occupations.” 
Other evidence of “diminution of the inequality of income 
is the fact that there was a significant narrowing of the 
income gap between high-paid and low-paid workers with- 
in occupations.” 

“An attempt was made in the study to determine the 
proportion of families with incomes insufficient to main- 
tain an adequate standard of living.” Although the esti- 
mates are very rough, they indicate that in 1946 and 1947, 
about one-fourth of the “ ‘city-worker’ families had in- 
comes that were insufficient to provide a budget that would 
provide ‘a modest but adequate standard of living.’ ” 
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Qualifications and Interpretations 

The data on “income distribution overstate the in- 
equality of income which exists and have shortcomings 
which make invalid any refined conclusion as to relative 
inequality among regions and from time to time,” wrote 
Margaret G. Reid, one of the authors of American Income 
and Its Use (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954). 
She coupled with this generalization, however, words writ- 
ten in 1946 by Wesley C. Mitchell, whom she called “an 
outstanding economist”: “Defective as they are, recent 
estimates of the distribution of income by size show ex- 
ceedingly great disparities.” 

Dr. Reid made mention of data indicating that from 
1929 to 1949, “the per capita income of the low-income 
regions had increased by a greater percentage than that 
of the high-income regions, and that the most noticeable 
shift in the distribution of population among regions had 
been the expansion of the region which in 1949 had the 
highest per capita income.” 

Between 1939 and 1949, wage or salary “income in- 
creased by a greater percentage for low-paid than high- 
paid occupations,” and “the number of workers in 
high-paid occupations had increased by a greater percent- 
age than in low-paid occupations.” Between 1939 and 
1949, Dr. Reid goes on, “the average income of non-whites 
had increased at a somewhat greater rate than that of 
the whites.” 

“Since the whole is the sum of the parts, there is 
reason to believe that incomes in general have been be- 
coming somewhat more equal. There are, however, some 
groups in the population for which a comparison on change 
of relative income could not be made.” Dr. Reid also 
quotes Selma F. Goldsmith, who has made extensive sta- 
tistical studies of income distribution : “When account is 
taken of changes in the size of family, the movement 
toward equality is greater than the overall family figures 
suggest.” (American Economic Review, May, 1950.) 

“Such information as exists indicates that the relative 
share of the upper-income groups has been significantly 
lower in recent years [1947-53] than in the pre-war 
period,” Miss Goldsmith writes in Survey of Current 
Business, Washington, 1955. She interprets statistics of 
summaries of federal income tax returns and the sample 
data on family incomes gathered by the Bureau of the 
Census and the Federal Reserve Board. While there are 
large numbers of persons “whose living standards are 
inadequate, the total number in these brackets may give 
an exaggerated view of the extent to which this is the case. 
It is necessary to take account of special characteristics 
which make the income of many low-income recipients 
an imperfect measure of their actual economic status.” 

For example, the low-income groups include large num- 
bers of young persons who work only certain months or 
part-time during the year. The low-income farmers have 
food and fuel produced on the farm. Price levels of 
goods consumed are generally lower in rural than in urban 
communities. In the sample of families studied, “the 
average family size is substantially smaller in the lowest 
fifth than higher in the income scale”; “the proportion 
of families without any children is largest in the bottom 
group. . . .” Low-income groups also include many 
couples some of whom can supplement income from 
savings. 

“The very aged, the infirm or incapacitated, the widow 
with dependent children, and the uneducated . . . com- 
prise the greater part of the low-income group,” wrote 
Miss Goldsmith in Section 4 of a report of the staff of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report published 
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1955, Characteristics of the Low-Income Population and 
Related Federal Programs (Washington, Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report). 

“When we reckon in with the value of money income 
the real income which families do not get through the 
market, the total distribution becomes less unequal than 
that of money alone,” writes Elizabeth E. Hoyt in The 
Income of Society (New York, the Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1950). But more study is needed, particularly of 
the degree to which government services are used by the 
various income groups. Many agencies, governmental and 
private, “provide real income in the form of schools, roads, 
parks, etc., from which families profit in unequal degrees.” 

The 1956 Survey of Consumer Finances made by the 
Federal Reserve Board, noted earlier, contains additional 
information on the financial position of the low-income 
group, which was discussed in the First National City 
Bank Monthly Letter, published by the First National City 
Bank of New York, November, 1956: “The survey indi- 
cated that over 40 per cent of the spending units with 
less than $2,000 money income owned their own homes, 
and that no less than 86 per cent of these home-owners 
were free of mortgage debt. This is the heaviest con- 
centration of outright ownership of real estate in the 
entire population. 

“Nearly half of the low-income units had some savings 
in the form of bank accounts or savings bonds and about 
one-fourth had $500 or more of such assets. More than 
one-third of these units were found to own automobiles, 
and over 10 per cent had purchased cars within the past 
year. More than a quarter had made a major household 
purchase during 1955—such as a TV set, washing machine, 
refrigerator, or furniture—yet the proportion of the low- 
income group with consumer debt was lower than among 
families with higher incomes. The standard of living 
implied by these findings is not consistent with the tra- 
ditional concept of poverty.” 

The Letter says that the data raise “searching ques- 
tions,” and then notes comments to the effect that in 
sample surveys there may be errors in reporting, includ- 
ing “under-reporting” of income. Also, because there are 
many with low income on farms, the availability of non- 
cash income is an important factor in the living standard. 

“In our present day prosperity, the problem of low 
income has been reduced to its hard core,” says the Letter, 
agreeing also with President Eisenhower’s Economic Re- 
port of January, 1956, that present day poverty is not 
adequately measured, but that a period of prosperity is a 
time “to make a special effort to improve the economic 
status of the least fortunate among us.” 

The Letter then goes on: “All responsible citizens share 
the feeling that elimination of remaining poverty in Amer- 
ica would not only bring greater happiness and oppor- 
tunity to these people, but it would draw them into the 
stream of progress, enlarge markets for consumer goods, 
and promote expansion of the economy.” Approval is 
then given to the report on the low-income population 
made in 1956 by the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report: “The types of positive remedial action by govern- 
ment and other groups vary in accordance with the par- 
ticular needs of each group.” 


Changing Environment of Foreign Relations 


The third volume in the series of Brookings Lectures, 
established to encourage research in the social sciences, has 
been published under the title, The Changing Environ- 
ment of International Relations: A Major Problem of 
American Foreign Policy (Washington, The Brookings 


Institution, 1956. $2.50). It includes six lectures by 
scholars on important aspects of the situation in the world 
that the American people confront. The scholars inter- 
pret factors and forces with which they think we must live 
during the decades ahead. An understanding of these 
forces, they suggest, will aid in such adjustment and re- 
statement as may be necessary in American foreign policy. 

Robert D. Calkins, president of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, states that studies by the staff have “emphasized that 
the actual framework of international relations now is 
being profoundly altered by the dynamic forces that have 
been released by man’s new knowledge of himself and 
of his natural environment and by the effects of this 
knowledge on his material, moral, and ethical values and 
on his institutions. Most of these forces would be in exist- 
ence even if the cold war did not exist. Consequently, 
any substantial success in efforts to lessen tensions be- 
tween the Soviet-Communist bloc and the free nations 
would bring into sharper focus the features of the chang- 
ing world environment in which the American people 
must live.” 

The titles and lecturers are: “Mass Aspirations and In- 
ternational Relations,” Grayson Kirk; “Science, Tech- 
nology, and International wal Harrison S. Brown; 
“Conflicts Arising Out of Differing Governmental and 
Political Institutions,” Denis W. Brogan ; “Emerging Re- 
quirements for an Expanding World Economy,” Edward 
S. Mason; “Asian Cooperation with the West: Conditions 
and Expectations,” by Harold H. Fisher; “American In- 
terest in Asian Development,” by Willard L. Thorp. 


Special Issue on Church Vocations 


The January issue of the /nternational Journal of Re- 
ligious Education (“Laborers Into His Harvest”), 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., is all about church 
vocations. The purpose of the issue is to “help parents, 
youth, school counselors, and church leaders get the sub- 
ject of ‘church vocations’ ‘out on the table’ where it can 
be dealt with candidly, informatively, and wisely.” Elmer 
Million, of the Department of the Ministry, served as 
co-editor of this number of the periodical of the Division 
of Christian Education of the National Council of 
Churches. 


A Non-Christian on the Christian Life 


From a short article, “A Few Grains of Salt,” by Mar- 
ae Stanicci, in Pendle Hill Bulletin, Wallingford, Pa., 

ovember, 1956, we quote the first and the last para- 
graphs: 

“I am rather thankful at times that I do not call myself 
a Christian, for I see the Christian life as the most diffi- 
cult life possible, demanding the utmost of courage. It 
is essentially an heroic life. But it is not the heroism 
of martyrdom, nor that of braving danger to spread the 
gospel, nor even that of dedicating oneself to the con- 
structive change of the world that I am thinking about. It 
is rather the insignificantly minute heroism whose blazing 
light is not so easily perceived... . 

“So those who dare call themselves Christians have a 
life task and I bow to their heroism humbly if I see by 
the joyous light in their eyes the painful task they have 
assumed: the tearing out of so much of self, of pride 
(source of so much separation from the other), of will, 
and of selfishness. A joyous light, I say, because all who 
truly walk the way are filled with light, and calm, and 
joy—with security beyond measure because it is grounded 
in the measureless, with love not theirs to hold and 
with certainty within the unknown.” 
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